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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 


Department of the Interior, 

Bureau of Education, 
WdshiTigtonf September 10 ^ 1916, 

Sie: The large increase in the number of kindergartens in the 
United States within the past few years and the revival of interest 
mjbhe kindergarten in all parts of the cpuntry have given rise to 
demand for information about schools for the preparation of kinder- 
garten teachers and »the standards and courses of study in these 
schools. .The schools themselves ask for honest intelligent criticisiri 
of their work and for suggestions for improving it. To meet this 
demand of the public, and to some extent in response to the requests 
of the Bchoq}s, this report has been prepared at my request through 
the cooperation of the National Kindergarten Association and a com- 
mittee of the InterdatioQal Kindergarten Union cooperating with the 
kindergarten division of this bureau. This committee consists of the 
following members: Nina C. Vandewalker, Myra M. Winches tei*, Ella 
C. Elder, Alice O’Grady, Patty S. Hill, Julia Bothwell, Alma Binzel, 
Hortense Orcutt, Mabel MacKinney, Amalie Hofer Jerome, Luella A. 
Palmer, Alice Temple, Mary C. Shute, Margaret A. Trace, Elizabeth 
Harrison, Lucy Wheelock, Annie Laws, Mary B'. Page, Mrfy McCul- i 
. loch, Catherine R. Watkins, and Alice N. Parker. TKe section ‘ * Ideals 
► in kindergarten training” has been prepared by |he Committee of 
Nineteen of the International Kindergarten Union. I recommend 
that this report be published as a bulletin of the^ureau of Education. * 
Respectfully submitted. 

^ . P. P. Claxton, 

' Commissioner, 

The Sboretabt of the Interior. 
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I. Knrt)ERCttaiTON TRAumro nr betbospect ahd pbospeot. 

By Nina C. .Vani^ic^walker, Head, of Kinderf^arten Depaitiiiant, State rjonaal 
V •' ^Sch<y)l, Milw .ukee, Wia. 

Thmincraase iu 'the number of kindergartens in the United' States 
and their inoorporation into the school system have brought the 
training of kindei^g^tners into the field of public interest and inquiry. 
During the earlj-ywrs of the movement the interest in such training 
was alight, since" t^ kindcx-ga^ itself was private and the training 
was given almost byj)rivate institutions. When the kinder- 

garten became a of the school system, the training of kinder- 
garten teachers nw^fii^ly becfime of vital interest to public school 
authorities. -I' • * : 

ie at present both kindly and critical 
_ ' that the kindergarten has contributed 
it has, in fact, created new standards for 
) adoption of which h^, enabled the school 
to increase ite effectiveness and value iqany fold. From this stand- 
point kindergarten traiiiing is accorded high praise. On the other 
hand, from the sten^oint of tlie kindergartner's scholarship, her 
insight into the kinde^arten os a part of the school as a whole, and 
her acquaintanjoe with the aims and methods of education in general, * 
it is felt that ' kindergarten training is in need of improvement. 
School authorities who are conversant with the development of such 
training knhw, however, that improvoment is already in progress, and 
that the shortcomings in question are due to the fact that the type of 
. training which originated in the eariy years h^B not yet been fully, 
outgrown. A glance at the beginnings of kindergarten tramiqg is 
therefore necessary to a comprehension of the present situation. 

When the demand for kindergarten trainii^ first arose in th^ 
United States, during the decade from 1870-1880, elementary edu- 
cation was qtill upon the traditional basis. The child^s interestis had 
‘not yet been discovered as an educational asset, and the whole 
purpoM of the school was instruction iu the three K'a, without even a 
diversion in the form of music, drawing, storytelling, or handworks 
Into this atmospheie dead formalism .the klndeigarteii had come 
* with ito message, of eauoatipn*aa devebpment mstead qf instruqtiqii^ 
fayor withwj^ it wjW x^yed is ah^ by ^ faot Ip " 
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kindergartens in existence in 18*J*ncreased to over 400 by 1880. It 
was because kindergartners were]||^^d that training schools sprang 
up to supply them, and it was becSH^ the demand was great that the 
courses were short and meager; They -were Jiardly more meager, 
however, than the courses- for the training of grade teachers at this 
time. The two w'ero, in fact, nearly parallel, since the essence of the 
prospective gradck teacher’s course was instruction in the methods of 
teaching the schoW arts, and that of the prospective kindergartner 
was instruction in the methods of using the kindergarten instru- 
mentahties — games, songs, and handwork. Tlie kindergarten course 
. had a strong element of interest which the other did not have, however, 
in its exposition of the doctrine of development as the basis of edu- 
cation. Because of the now insight which this study gave, the course 
was satisfactory on the whole in spite of its brevity. 

The fact that the kindergarten remained private for many years 
gave the trainu^ schools the opportunity of organizing tho^ training 
course in accordance with th^ir o^ ideals. In the course thus 
, organized the central theme was, as before, a study of the Froebehan 
conception of education, illustrated by the work in the kindergarten. 
Of this the study of the kindergarten instrumentalities, the games, 
gifts, and occupations, formed an integral part. The carrying out 
of this plan called for much practice teaching and much study of 
Proebel. The need for other lines of work was hardly felt, in fact. 
Since the kindergartens had no organic relation to the school, training 
teachers felt no necessity for making a study of educational theory in 
general, and since music, drawing, and nature study had not yet 
become an organic part of general education, the need for instruction 
in these or other general subjects was not felt. Such training, there- 
fore, became the typical kindergarten traii^te, and it was not until 
kindergartners so trained entered upon pul^ schopl work that the 
need for change was felt. 

During *th^e years, from 1885 on, education had made marked 
progress. The conception of education as development had made 
itself felt in the school, and such’ subjects as music, drawing, and 
manual training had been added to the elementary curriculmn. 
This had resulted i^i higher standards for the training of teachers, 
stmdards which kindergartners were not prepared to meet. School 
pfincipals expected them to have a knowledge of these new subjects, 
and an insight into the problems of education in general, but their 
training had not inMuded such subjects. The criticisms made by 
school authorities upon the narrowness of kindergarten courses 
awakened kindergaSrt^ training teachers to the realization that ^f %Sh 
kindeigaiten was, to- form a part of the school system, the training 
ci kindergartners must be such as to meet the school requirements, 
in a gradual' broaklenixig of kindeigarten courses 
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As public kindergartens increased, the desirability of oflFering 
kindergarten trai ning course§ in public normal schools h^came 
apparent. Kindergarten departments had, in fact,, been opened in 
8 normal schools, during the decade from 1880-1890, but these were 

rather for pmposes of observation than of training. During the ' 

following decade such departments were opened in 25 more, mainly 
for the specific purpose of training kindergartoera. From 1900 pntil 
the present time the number has increased to 76. The changing 
proportion.of private and pubhc institutions is’ worth noting. Of the 
1(5 institutions that in 1903 ga'^ kindergarten training, 135 were 
private and 40 pubhc. Of the 147 in 1913, only 71 were private and 
76 public. In the number of students, the former still outrank the 
^ktter, however. Of. the 2,000 kindergartners who were graduated 
in 1912, 1,100 were from the private and 900 from the pubhc training 
schools'. 1 

Th.® kindergarten course organized in normal schools differs in 
some respects from that in most private institubijjns. In it a study 
of kindergarten education is taken up against a background of gen- 
eral education in order that kindergartners may see their own work 
in relation to that of the school as- a whole. Ihat relation is made 
clear in the instruction given in music, art, literature, and nature 
studj— the linos of work which the kindergarten shares with the 
grades. Because of the emphasis upon the relation of the kinder- 
garten to the School, and upon -adequate instruction in ah the lines 
of work that have their bogifinings in the kindergarten, the graduates 
of such courses can doubtless articulate their work with that of the 
school more easily than can those who have taken courses of a- 
different character. In these respects normal^schodl courses have 
in mwy instancos'sot now standards for other training courses. •• 

The training that enables a kindorgartner to articulate her work 
with that of the school in general has unquestioned value, but this 
alone does not cover all that such training should include. The 
kindergarten embodies ideals concerning e^ly education, not for the 
school alofte, but^or the homo and the community at large. It is 
important that fhe kindergarten should ^ticu)ate with the .school, 

, but it is also important that it should articulate with ike home and 
with other agendos for child betterment in the community. For 
-this, training is also needed, •training that is sociological in character, 
and the purpose of which is the betterment of child life in thehomfe 
and community. It is because the kindergarten doctrisKs tend 
toward thjs larger service that many training schools have alhed 
themselves with the agencies for child welfare in the.oommunity, 
and that they have thus given their students the insight into social i 
work that has enabled them to become leaders* in plaj^ground and 
setUeiuent work and in other forms of social service. It is in their 
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participation ip, and training for, community work that many 
private training schools have rendered conspicuous service. In this 
direction they have, in fact, set standards that few oublic training 
* schools can reafch. It is perhaps because of their greater freedom 
that private training schools have been able to perform other sendees 
to the cause of kindergarten training, the making of experiments 
and working out of problems tha^ave value a or the movement as a 
whole. 

It is in part because the several ideals that underlie kindergarten 
training htfve received -different degrees of emphasis in different 
institutions and in part because different kin^ of kindergarten 
work call for different kinds of training, that kindergarten courses 
and training schools differ as they do. Such differences can not be 
dispensed with; nevertheless, the conviction has become general 
among training teachers that kindergartisn training courses need im- 
proving in two directions. The first of these is a greater emphasis 
upon scholarship, and the second an effort toward greater uniformity. 

* In consequence a new type of training course is in process of evolu- 
tion, one in which the virtues of the earber type are retained, but in 
which the conditions and needs of the present will be recognized 
and mot. 

, A study of the training courses given in this bulletin will show 
that they posses^ great variety. In many the earlier typo irf still 
_ clearly recognizable, although modifications of it /nay bo in evidence.' 
In others the later one seems to Have gained the ascendancy. This 
diversity is not due to a'lack of co mm on ideals, but to the fact that 
th^ present is a period of transition in kindergarten training. The 
era in which such training first took shape in the United States has 
• passed away, puring that era it was doubtless wise that the whole 
effort of training teachers should be concentrated upon the Froe- 
belian message. That era has given place to one which has accepted 
the developmental conception of. education in general, and which 
accepts the kindergarten as a part of the whole. 

The present inquiry was prompted by the growing interest in the 
problem of kindergarten training on the part of the ^ucational 
public. It is believed that a statement of the results ol such an 
inquiry will prove helpful in many ways. It will give kindergarten 
. ^ tra ining teachers ^ opportunity to gain a general view of the kinder- 
garteh training situation, and a* means of determining their coi^on 
problems. It will enable them to make a study, too, of their ^nfer- 
iocas^ and to see the need of standardQ^tion in a greater degree than 
^ ^ has yet been attempted. It can jpot fail to 1b^ of service also .to 
^ * jushool aathsritieB and to 'students of education in general, specially 
because .of ; deep^ insight it may jglve ipto the purposes and 

L'f ^ idj p lw &oliihe Idndergarten itself; besause'of the opportunity it will 
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offer to compare the training of kindprgortners with that of grade 
teachers; ancT because it should lead to practical suggestions con- 
cerning the improvement of both forms of training.; 

It is because of the general feeling that kindergarten training 
courses need revising and strengthening that the Bureau of Educa- 
ti(>n committee of the International Kindergarten Union was asked 
to outline a training course upon the lines which educational author- 
ities consider desirable in order that graduates may have the knowl- - 
edge that presen^day conditions require, and the viewpoint th^ 
will enable them' to’ work in harmony with the school as a whole. 
This “suggested course,” together ^'th certain convictions-'that 
underho its organization, will bo found elsewhere in this, bulletin. 

Tlie statistics concerning kindergarten training and training schools 
which this bulletin contains will tell much that is of value, but they 
can give but little msight into the spirit that has made the kinder- 
garten and kindergarten training the force that these have become in 
American qducation. To gain this insight tlie facte here given must 
interpreted in the light pf kindergarten progress as a whole in ita 
relation to educational progress in the United States. So inter- 
preted the facte in question are full of promise for a larger and better 
Service to the little children of America in the years to come. 

98691“— 16 2 ' 
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NOTES ON THE TABLES. 




On Tablb 1, Soaoou iob Trainino Eindsboabten TsACHiBa* * 

Ainong the kindeig^n treming echoolB rtparting to the BuMhu of Educaticm^ 
the names of eome that have recently been discontinued, some that have meiged 
with others, some whose names have changed, and some that have been temporarily r 
susj^nded during a period of reorganisation. In order to facilitate reference to 
these schools and to record the changes mentioned, the foll 9 wing lists are given: ' 


SCHOOLS THAT HAVE PASSED PROM PETVATE TO PCBUC CONTROL, 

(Flcnres la protheaes refer to year ohan^ went into ^eoL) 

Bir min g h a m , Ala. Training School for Teachirs, Kindergarten Department (1912). 
Louisville, Ky. Louisville Norm^ School, Kindeigarten Department (1911). 
Pittsbuigh, Pa. Trai n i ng School for Teachers, Kindergarten Department (1912). 
Fort Worth, Tex. Kindergarten Training School (1910). ^ 

SCHOOLS THAT HAVE CHANGED NAMES. • 


New Orleans, La. Tulane University of Louimana, Newcomb College, Kindergarten 
Department. (Formerly Free Kindergarten Training School of New Orleans.) 
Chicago, 111. Kindergarten Coil^iate Institute of Chicago. • (Formerly Chic^ Free 
Kii\dergarten Association.) 

Xliicago, 111. National Kindergarten UoUege. (Formerly Chicago Kindergarten Col- 
logo.) . . ^ , 

Bostpn, Mass. Miss NiePs Training School for Kindergartnera. (Formerly jMia 
Laura Fisher’s School for KindeigartnefB.) 

‘ BCHO<^ AND DEPARTMENTS DISCO NTINUlA). 

Chicago, 111. Froebel Kindergarten Association. (Merged with Chicago Kinder- 
garten Institute.) ' 

.Bangor, Me. Bangor Kindergarten Training School. 

Lowell, Maas. State Normal ^hool. Kindergarten Department. 

East Orange, N. J. The Misses Adams’s Kindergarten Training School. 

New York, N. Y. Kraus Sepiinary for Kindetrgartners. 

NewYork, N. Y. Scudder School, Kindergarten Department. 

Plattaburg, N. Y. State. Normal School, Kindergarten DepartmenU 
Youngstown, Ohio. Kindergarten Training School. * « 

Edmond, Okla. State Normal School, Kinder^^arten Department. 

Weatherford, Okla. State Normal ScHool, Kindergarten Department. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Mrs. Van Kirk’s School. 

Charlestak, S. C. Training School of the SouUi Carolina Kindergarten Association. 

* * * ■ ' 

SCHOOLS AND DEPARTMENTS REOBNTLT ORGANIZED OR UNpBROOlNO REORGANIZATION. 


San Jose, Cal. StatMUlonnal School, Kindergarten Department. 

Moorhead, Minn. State Normal School, Kindergarten Department. 

Maryville, Mo. State Normal School, Kindergartdh Department. 

St. Louis, Mo. City Normal School, Kinder^g^u te n Department. 

New Yorf, N. Y. Training School of the New York Kindergarten Aao^latioiL 
Kent| Ohio. State Normal School, Kindeigartetl Department. 

Pittsburg, Pa. The School of Education, University of Pittsburgh. 

Cheney, Wash. State Nonnal School, Kindergarten Deputment. 

^ *BtatlrttnlntbftoblMarelarUMM>faoQ|>atf 
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8CBOOL0 AND DBPARTMKNTS REPOBTTNO INOOMPUETELY. 

WazTensbuig, Mo. 9tete Normal School, Kindeiguten Department. 

JPVemont, Nebr. Fremont College, Eaudergarten Department. 

TVonton, N, J, State Normal School, Kindeigarten Department. 

Oswego, N. Y. State Normal, School, Kindergarten Department, 

Syracuse, N. Y. City Training School. 

Naahville, Tenn. Methodist Training School, Kindoigarten Department, 

Norfolk, Va. Norfolk Kindeigarten Association Training School, 

Seattle, Wash. State Normal School, Kindergarten Department. 

SCHOOLS KNOWN TO EXIST ,BUT NOT REPORTINO. 

Mount Pleasant, Mich, State Normal School, Kindergarten Department.^ 

New PaitE, N. Y, State Normal School, Kindergarten Departpim t. 

New York, N, Y.^ Jenny Hunter Kindergarten Training School. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Mias Hart’s Training School, 

Yankton, S. Dak. Kindergarten Training School. 

BOHOOLS nATINO KINDEBOABTEKS FOR OBSERVATION AND PIIACTICE BUT OIVINO NO 
SPECIAL TRAINING TO STUDENTS, f 

Tuskegee, Ala, Tuskegco Normal and I nd net rial InStitTitn (colored). 


State Normal Schools at — 
Willimantic, Conn. 

_ Plymouth, M^ 
Salem, Mass^A 
Capo Oirarde^Blo. 
^rksville, Mo,—. 
Silver City, N. Mex. 
East Stroudsburg, Pa. 
KutE(own, Pa. 


State Norma) Schools at— 
Millersville, Pa, 

La Croase, Wis. 
Oshkosh, Wia. 
Plattevillo, Wis. 
River Falls, \Vis. 
Stevens Point, Wis. 
'tt’hitewater, Wis. 




On Table 3, Length op Courses, CERTmcATsa, and Diplomas. 

SUiU Normal School, Lo^ Angtlc$, CaL, requires one year of kindergarten training 
if the student be a coll<^, graduate; six montlis, if slie be a graduate of some other 
recognized Idudergarten training school. 

Oolden OaU Free KindergarUTx Normal School, San i^rancisco, Cal., gives a diploma 
which is accredited by the State board of oducatioiK 

State Teo^htre College, Greeley, Colo., offers a four-year course loading to an A. B, 
degree. 

ChMogo Kindergarten InetltuU, Chicago, III., gives a certificate for ono year of worlf 
to students coming from accredited training schools. 

National Kindergarten College, Ckioago, III., offers a primary course of one year and 
a regular kindetgarten course of two years. Graduate courses cover two additional 
years after the student has had successful teaching experience, and for tlioee course 
ir^ploma as assistant trai n i n g teacher and a degree of bachelor of education are 
granted. 

Univereitg of Chicago, Chiengo, III., requires two years for a certificate in kinder- ^ 
garten teaching, two additional years (aftet two years of successful experience in 
teaching) lor a supervisor’s certificate, and four yonn for the degree of bachelor of 
phflosophy in edacadoh. 

Teamen QgUege, Indiar^polit, Ind., ^vee addidoual diplomas foUovdxig the three 

.and foui^year eouises. 
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South Bend Training School, South Bend, Ind., grants a diploma’^or the two-yaat 
COUIB 0 and & normal diploma for the throo-year course. 

State Teaehert ColUge, Cedar Fall*, Iowa, givee a special kindergarten diplcuna to 
students completing tlie two-year course, and the State board of examinen grants 
a certificate which ie valid for five years and which may be renewed at the end of 
time by the writing of a thesis and presenting evidence of eucceesful experience. 
For a supervisor's diploma a three-yoar course is required. 

Boston Normal School, Boston, Mas*., requires all students to take general studies 
in the first year and specialize during the second yeair, either in Idndeigartan or ele- 
mentary grade work. A three-year course is just beginning to be required, ^d the 
second and Uiird years will be given to specific preparation for kindergarten and two 
elementary grades. 

Froebel School of Kindergarten Nonnal Chusei, Boston, offere a one-year 

course of preparatory work. A diploma is granted for Uie regular two-year normal 
course. Postgraduate work is given in tlie third year. A course for primary teachers 
ie offered. 

Stale Normal Schools, Bridgewater and Worcester, Mom. Tlie r^ul^ course is three 
years. Special students are admitted fqj^a shorter time, and a certificate given for Uxe 
special course. 

Alma College, Almo, Mwh. On completion of the two-year comse the State depart- 
ment of public inataTiction grants a State life certificate. An additional diploma 
from the college is given at the end of three years, and the degree of bachelor of science 
at tlie end of four years. 

Ferris Instxtvie, Big Rayids, Mich. The State department of public instruction 
grants a State life certificate to the holders of the diploma. i 

Kindergarten Training School, Grand Rapids, Mich. A diplofna is given at the end 
of two years, and the State department of public instruction also grants a State life 
certificate to Uie holdere of the diploma. A postgraduate diploma is given ti, the end 
of three years. 

State Normal College, Y)fmlanti, Mich. A State life certificate is granted at the end 
of two years, and the degree of bachelor of pedagogy at the end of three yean. 

State Normal Schools, Duluth, Mankato, ond Winona, Minn,^ The diploma has the 
legal value of a first-grade certificate for two years, and on indorsement after two yean 
of successful teaching becomes a life certificate. The holder ie entitled to teach in the 
kindergarten or in the,gradee. 

Kindergarten Association Normal School, Minneapolis, Minn. On completion ol ' 
the two-year course a diploma is given. This diploma is accredited iii the State, and 
the holder receives the same permit to teach” kindergarten and primary which is 
graiitod to the graduates of kindergarten departmente of State normal schools. 

StaUj^ormal School, Warrsnshurg, Mo., gives a kindergarten- primary diploma which 
endt^oe the holder to teach in either kindergaq^n or primai% 

Stale Normal Sdtool, Kearney, Nebr. After three years of teacliing a life certificate, 
is granted. 


Teaxhe , « School, Omaha, JV«5r., gives an assistant's certificate at the end of ' 

two years, and a director's certificate at the end of three yean. 

SUde Normal School, Peru, Nehr,, gives a diploma at the end of two yean. This Is 
aleo a certificate to teach throe years in Nebraska. After three yean of succs^rfu! 
toaching*a life certificate is granted. The degree of bacholor*o( education is con- 
ferred u|)on thoqs who do two yean of gpraduate work in the regular uonnalnKhot^ * 
subjects. 


Nfhraska Tfeii^n Unvaeniky, Xfnivsniky Plaos, Nebr., gives a dijdoma; a fint^iada , 
State <ertificate is alao granted by the Stete board of education. ; 


»U' 
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8taU NonruU School, Wayne, Nebr., gives a finrtf-grade State certificate and a city- 
Stete certificate at the end of two years. After two additional yean of teaching a * 
profesBional life certificate is confeired. ^ 

^ State JVdi4iaf Schoole, Montclatr, IVenton, N. J., give a kindergarten-primary cer- 
tificate entitling the holder to teach in kindergarten or in the first three grades. 

Teadien Trairmg School, Albany, N. Y. At the end of two years a Now York State 
tzaining-echool certificate for grade work is given- Students completing the third year 
(or special kindergarten course) receive an Albany City kindergarten certificate, also 
a special kindergarten certificate from the Now Vork State education department, 

Adelphi College, Bro<fklyn, N. K The coll<^ allows from 40 to 42 points toward 
the degree of bachelor of arts for the work of the normal kindergarten course in Adelphi 
College. A graduate of the normal department may obtain her dogre(» ^^nth two and 
one-half years of additional work in the college. 

Ethical Culture School, New York, N. Y., gives a two-year course in kindergarten 
wi^ a kindergarten diploma, and a three-yoAr course in kindergurU n and primary 
with a kindergarten- primary diploma. 

Training School of the' Froebel League, New York, N. Y . gives a three-year course 
for mothers, a two-year course for nurses, and a two-y<^ normal kiiidorgarUui course. 

.A diploma is granted upon satisfactory completion of the normal course, and a certifi- 
cate upon the satisfactory oompletion of the other courses. 

Teaehen College, Columbia Univereity, New York, N. Y. In 1912-13 a bachelor of 
science degree and diploma in kindergarten teaching were given at the end of a two- 
year course based upon fulfillment of entrance requirements^two years of normal '* 
school or college work, inaddidontograduation froma fotir-year high-school course or 
equivalent. A bachelor of science degree and diploma in kindergarten supervision 
£ were given at the end of a two-year course based upon two years of successful teaching 
; experience in addition to graduation from aii accretlited kindergarten training school 
or normal school. In 1914-16 the new requirements for admission to the course in 
kindergarten teaching are a bachelor of arts or a bachelor of science degree from an 
accredited college, and ability to play the piano. The com so of study consists of 
special department courses, observation and practice, and graduate courses to meet 
the university requirements for the d^^ree of master of arts. For admission to the 
coureein Idndergarten supervision and normal teaching the candidate must bo a gradu- 
ate of an accredited kindergarten training school t)r normal school and must have had 
two years of successful teaching experience. Ai the end of two years the degree of 
bachelor of science [or master of arts] is conferred, together with a diploma as kinder- 
garten supervisor or kindergarten training teacher. 

City Normal School^ RocheM, N. Y., confers a city diploma; a State certificate is 
also granted. 

State Normal School, Valley City, N. Dak., grants a diploma and second -gra<le special 
^ ^certificate, and, after nine months of successful teaching, a professional <*crtificate for 

life. 

KinSergarten Ateodaiion Training School, Oincinnali, Ohio^^a a training-school 
. diploma at theend of the two-jyear course. Students who have had at least two years 
ol college work are awarded the degree of bachelor of arts in education by the Univer- 
sity o! Cincinnati. c ^ 

KvtSergarten Training School, CleveUnid, Ohio. At the end of two years a certificate 
is awarded entiUing the holder to teach as assistant in public-school kindergartens. 

After a certain amount of experimee the aaristant becomes a director. At the end of 
the three-year course a diploma is awarded entitling the holder to a position ae direc^. 

^ At pTMefit the third year is optional, but it is intended to lengthen the regular comrc 
to three yean. ^ ' .. ^ 

^ , ■ ■ ■ 
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Abrmoi Sthoolfor QirUf PjjfadelphAa, Pa. The two-year course is elective And par- 
allel with the grade course iliRhe school . A trial certificate is awardedi to be made petr- 
xxumeDt aftdt one year of successful teaching in the city schools. 

State Normal School^ PtovideTxcef P. I. At die end of two and one-half years a 
diploma and a certificate are awarded entitling the holder to teach in kindergarten and 
in the first and second grades. 

TFtnMrop Normal and Industrial College^ Rock Silly 5, C, The kindergarten course 
covers four years. The freshman and sophomore courses are the same as all other col- 
lege courses, „ In the junior year students begin to specializo in kindergarten work. 
Normal kindergarten students receive the regular A. B. degree conferred upon all thoee 
who have completed the four-year college course. 

Kindergarten Training SchooU at Dallas and Fort Worthy Tex., confer diplomas which 
are accredited in the State depafOBent of education. 

State Normal Schools at Milwaukee and SuperioTy Wis. Students completing the 
kindergarten course satisfactorily receive a diploma which legally entitlefl them to 
teach for one year in any kindergarten or primary department. After one year of suc- 
cessful experience diploma becomes a life certificate. i 

ABLE 4, Enrollment, Fees, Ghaduates. 

Enrollment. — The Barnard Kindergarten Training School, Berkeley, Cal., states^ 
that the 1 8 spe<!ial students reported were those who were taking a course in the Mon- 
teesori system. 

The State normal schools of Greele^ Col(J?, and Emporia, Kans. , state specifically 
that a number of students are taking partial courses in kindergarten work for the sake 
of doing better teaching in the grades. 

The University of Chicac*^ Chicago, 111.; and the State Normal School of Peru, 
Nebr., indudo their summer-school students in their total enrollment. 

The National Kindergarten CoU^, Chicago, 111., gives a total enrollment exclusive 
of summer-school students. 

The training school of the Froebel League, New York, N. Y., includes in its total 
enrollment^otliers and nurses who are taking regular courses provided for their special 
requirements. 

Cost of tnsfrucfion.— In the State normal schools of Nebraska and Wisconsin the 
necessary textbooks can be rented* for a small fee. 

Graduates.— Tho subsequent careeis of graduates is an interesting consideration in 
the history of any Hchool ; espe^lly is this true of kindergarten training schools. The 
reports admit the difiiculty of giving definite and complete information on thi* point; 
nevertheless the figures are suffidently full and significant to indicate that there are 
steady and insistent demands for young women with kindergarten training to fill 
positions- of responsibility connected with various forms of social work outside of the 
profossioD of kindeigarLen teaching. * 

Some of these wider opportunities, aside from supervising, teaching in training 
schools, and grade teaching, are positions in settlements, on playgrounds, in libraries, 
in home and foreign missions, as deacoimesses, as doctore, as nursee, as social welfare 
workers, as story tellers. Graduate kindorgartners are also found specializing .in 
music, art, and literature; studying for advanced 'degrees; or engaged in editorial 
work, businees, and farming. 

The Chicago Kindergarten Institute, Chicago, 111., gives figures which inclu^eta- * 
dents who have taken partial and graduate courses as well as these, who are full gradu- * 
atee. Of this total number 383 are now teaching, 45 are in other kinds of educational * 
pomUons, $1 are in other lines of work,' and 63 are at home. 

. The National Kindergarten Allege, Chicago, 111., reports that records of students 
for the period between 18^ and UB9U are not available. Moreover, the numbw of 
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gr^duatae, 826, repreeenta for the most part tliODe who have completed the tliree years ^ 
cotme, the change to a Cwo years’ requirement dating from 1910. 

Teachers College, Columbia Univereity, New York, N. Y., has not a complete record 
<rf the kindergarten department, but reports that 231 students were graduated in 
kindeigarten teaching from 1908 to 1913 and ^3 in kindergarten training and super- 
vision. ' $ 

Demand and tupfly . — Reports from public normal schools indicate that the demand 
far kindergarten trained graduates to fill purely kindergarten poeitions is lees than the 
that. there is an excessive demand for sucfi graduates to fill grade positions. 
On the other hand, the private kindergarten training schools report that their gradu- 
ates are in constant demand to fill positions in kindergartens as well as in the grades. 

OK Table 5, Curriculum, 

Other booh on kiitdergarttn . — Kindergarten literature embraces a large number of 
books, pamphlets, reports, and articles in magazines. Tlio wTitings of Froobel ordi- 
narily entering into the kindergarten course of study aro tho Mother Play, Education 
of Man, Pedagogics of tho Kindergarten, and Education by DoveJopmoiit. The Motlior 
Play and Education of Man are in general use as textbooks; tlie Pedagogics and Edu- 
cation by Development aro studied in connection with the practical work in gifts and 
occupations (kindergarten manual activities), or used as reference anil collateral 
readingB. 

The other books on kindergarten most frequently mentioned in the reports are: 
FVoebeTs Educational Laws (Hughes) ; Symbolic Education, I^ittere to a Mother, Edu- 
cational Issues in the Kindergarten (Blow); The Kindergarten (Blow-IIill-Hanison); 
The Kindergarten in American Education (Vandbwalker); A Study of Child Nature 
(Harrison); Froebel and Educationby Self-activity (Bowen); Life of Froebel (Snidor); 
Kindergarten Problems (Teachers College Record). 

Other The ^ge and variety of these subjects present such an interesting 

aspect of the kindergarten coureo of study that they seem to warrant the arrangement 
of a supplementary table. 

Table 7.- — SchooU giving subjects other than those in Table 5. 


Location. 

m 

Bcliool. 

Number 

of 

periods. 

Mobne, Ala 

Mobile Kindergarten Train- 
ing BchooL ^ 

40 

Berkeley, CaL 

Barnard Kindergarten 
Training Schod. 

) 



ios Angeles, Cal 

State Nmmat School 

208 

192 

Pasadena, Cal 

Broadoaks Kindergarten 


Training Bobool. 


San Frmndsoo, C!aL. . . ^ 

Odden Gate Free Kinder- 

9$ 


^garten Normal School. 

Qraeley, OAb 

State Teadiws 

120 

Oanhuon, C^ 

State Nornul School 

BrUgCixirt, Conn. 

Connectlmt Prcabel Normal 

m 


Kindergarten Primarv< 

Do.l 

Tratntog School 


Pannie A. Smith Froebel 

10 


Ktndsrfartaa Tralntiig 
School. 


W«dilBSta,l>,0 

Howard Unlmtty (colored) 

m 

ton 

.r 

1. Ormond Wilson Nonnir 

n 


SehooL ’ 

V 


Subjects othtf than those in Table d. 


School hyitierie, parllatnentarj law, 
Toloe tratning, organic education, 
sociology. 

Hyglw, borne nursing. 

Reading, soolal ethics, school law, eleo- 
tivee. 

Sociology, dram&tlc reading, home 
tlTttles,lndastrlal arts, child physi- 
ology. 

Hniane, sanltatton, emergencies, chU- 
areu*B diseases, home vl^Uog, moth- 
ers* meetlora. 

Sociology , bloim. 

Uonttt^l metb^ and materials. 

Logic, Endish (reading, spelling, phon- 
ics), and special ieetures. 

Oeoeral fitness ior teaching. 

Fhysloloo. hygteie. botany, English 
oompoutwn, Bmle Uterawre and 
history, first aid| advanced psychol- 
ogy. 

Physiology, hygiene, currant topics, 
tpaUiof. 
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Tablb 7.— School* giving tubjecU other than thote in Table 6— Continued. 


Location. 

School. 

Number 

of 

periods. 

Washington, D. C 

Hayes Training 

40 

Do 

WoKhln^n Normal School 
No. 2 (colored). 

Florida State College for 
Women. 

Atlanta Kindergarten Nor- 
mal and Elementary 
School. 

AtlanU University (colored) 


Tallahassee, Fla 

3fl 

268 

Atlanta, Qa 

Do 

aoo 


Savannah, Oa 

Khte Baldwin Free Kiudfr- 


Honolulu, Hawaii 

Chicago, m . . . 

garten Association. 
Honolulu Free Kindergar- 
ten Training School. 
Chinago Kinda-garten InstF 
tute. 

60 


1 

Do 

Ohicaro Normal Colt<^A 

100 

156 

60 

Do 

Chicaeo Univerrity 

r>o 

Kindergarten Collegiate in- 
stitute. 


Do 

National Kinda-garten Col- 
lege. 

100 


Do 

Pestaloixi-Froebel Klndw- 
garten Training School. 

M 



Normal, III 

State NcH-mal University , , 
South Bend Training School 

State Teachers College 

l)rake University. 

120 

72 

ISO 

72 

140 

30 

224 

247 

South Bend, Ind 

Cedar Falls, Iowa. . 

Dp.; Molues, Iowa 

' Emporia, Kans 

State Ntmnal 

a. 

Louisville, Ky 

New Orleans, La A 

Boston, Kass 

I>ouisTllle Normal School. . . 
New Orleans Normal and 
Training School 
Boston Natm&l Snhrinl 

Do .*. 

Froebel School of Kinder- 
wten Normal Chuses. 
Wheelock Kindergarten 

. Training School 

Do 

Ql 


IH 

Bridgewater, tfass 

State Normal School 

600 

4 

Cambridge, Vasa 

Lesley Normal School. 

Worcester, Mass 

State Normal Bchnni 

674 

Ai\ 

Alma, Mich 

Alma College...: 

Detroit, Mich 

Washington Normal i^hooi. 
G rand Rapids K fndergarten 
Tratnlng School. 

Western state Normal 
School. 

Northern State Nor mat 
School 

Bute Normal School . 

Grand Rapids, Mich 

Kalomasoo, Idich 

18 : 
oj/v 

Marquette, Mich 


Duluth, Minn 

‘373 

300 

Mankato, Minn 


Minneapolis, Minn 

MfaitWMxdla Kindergarten 
AssocwUon Nor m a 1 
School 

State Normal School 

48 : 

M : 
180 : 
1 \K 1 

Winona, Mhm... . 

Peru, Nebr 

Wayne, Nebr... i 

»....do 

,....do 

Montclair, N. J 


10 ] 

1 

Trenton, N. J 

CaiToU Robbhu Training 
School. 


i 

Albany, N. Y 

Albany Teachers Training 
School. * 

76 : 



$ 
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Subjeota other than tbOM in Table & 


Expreesion, flrat aid, amerrencieB, «h*u 
draa’s diseases. 

Household arts. 

Hsr^ifiDe, electives. 

Scleoc^^^ics, Eoology, astronomj. 

Civil government, United States hb> 
tory, methods in fpammar, art sod 
methods, elocution, sanitation. 

Hyglenej sanitation, schoolroom deco- 
ration, physical rare of children. 

I*hysiok>ry, hygiene, work In nursery 
under trained nurse. 

Biogranhioal studies, ethics, home ao 
tlvities, sociology, Montessori, labo- 
ratory. 

Oral expression. 

Hbt^ tw nrlmary grades, etectives. 

Hygiene (Infant, personal, social, 
school), home ecotiomlca, Bible 
tory. 

Into'pretstion of music, architecture 

• social InsUtuUona, d^tes 
^temporaneous speaking, 
effioieocT, 

Home acUvltles, i 
talnul, anti 
color work, , 

• pretatlonofa,,*™^,^,^,^;. 

^iologv, pUyground work. 

Domestic acleiioe, hygiene, ethics. 

Electives. ^ 

Bible Utenture. 

sanitation, library methods. 

Industrial work. 

Engliah, school hygiene, rhythm. 

Uathematics, grammar, ethics, onl 
iwling, composition. 


£.UK113U. (Kwai WOI- 

fare, conferences, hygiene (with 
nature study). 

Koglisb, reading, physiology, artth- 
metlc, geometry^ penmanship. 


BiblvooBfige Hie, elsotivee. 
tciples of teaching. 

'laygrouDd management, mothen 
meertings. ^ 

trlchmeiic, reading, KngUah, cbortu 
electives. 

I>d. 


Mauuu^, uuuiv 

social solanoe, reading, 
themes. 


English 


courts, BiDet-SlmoD testa 


id- 

JttveaQe 


tie art 
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Tabx.^ l.—SehooU giving $ubjetu other than Uum in Tai£T&^^--j(>>ntiDued. 


1 


LootUon. 


Bufltftlo, N. Y... 

CcrtUmd, N. V . 
Fredonia, N. Y. 
ticoceeojN. Y.. 


HeridnMr, N. Y 

Wew.York (Brooklyn), 
NY. 

Do.- / 


Do... 


N«w York (Hanhat. 
tan), N. Y. 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Oxtoonta, N. Y. 


Potadam, N. Y 

Bochartw, N. Y 

Valley City, N. Dak. . 


Atbau , Ohio 

* 

Clnoinnati, Ot^o.. 

Do 

CloralaDd, Ohio.. 


ObcrliD, Ohio 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
Do 


Do A.. 

Pmsbursh, PaJ.. 

RoekHlU, 8.C.... 

Dallas, Tax 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 
FarmvlUe,Va 


Harrisoiibafs, Va... 


Riahmoikd, Va....! 
Blkuburg, Waah. 
lUhratikea, Wlir.. 


Bttpvior, Wia.. 


Boboul. 


Stale Normal School. 

^^49f 

....do 




Foils Uissitm Institute. 
Adeiphl College 


Brooklyn Training School 
• for Teachers. 

Pratt Instltuts 


Training School of the 
kYoebal League of Nevr 
York City. . 

Hunter College of the City 
of Ntrw York. 

llarriette Uellssa MMls Kin- 
dergarten Training School. 

Teacnera College Columbia 
Unirenlty. 

State Normal 3cho(4 


..do.. 


Rochester Training School 
for Teachers. 

State Normal School 


..do.. 


Cincinnati Ktndwgarten As- 
sociation TralninK School. 

Cincinnati Ulssionary 
Training School 

Cleveland Kindergarten 
Training School 

Oberlin Kindergarten 
Training School 

FroebUllan School for 
Women. , . 

Philadelphia Normal School 
for O irk 

Temple Unlvoslty 

Pittsburgh Traln^ School 
for Teachers. 

WlnthroP State Normal and 
Industrial School. 

Dallas Free Kindergarten 

- Training School and In- 

- dustrl^AasociaLlon. 

University of U t^... 

State Normal School : 


.Ao.. 


Rtchmcaid Training School 
for Kindertartners. 

Stale Nonnal School. 


..do... 


..do.. 


Number 

of 

periods. 


200 

80 

130 

106 

198 

, 240 

46 

86 

67 

30 

00 

440 

400 

182 

160 

162 

'04 


90 

100 

360 


^0 

330 

3 


228 

468 


135 

206 


Subjects other than those In Table 6. 


Ixigio, penmanship, English (reading, 
speUlng, phonics, voice). 

Da 

Logic. 

Ubrary methods, maimAl training, 
methods In vooal mtislc. 

School management, eloculiun. 

B lology , sociology , B ibie his tory 

(optional). 

Logic, penmanship, Sewing, English 
(reading, spelling, phonics, voIcr). 

Gardening, hygiene, social vt^elltire, 
lectures. 

crystal forms, logic. 

Logic, hygiene, voca' ^ gymnasUcii, 
basketry, dressmaking. 

Logic. 

The home and canservailun of child- 
hood. 

Logic, methods (history, reading, 
mathematics, geography, pezunon- 
ship). 

Da 

Manual training, sewing, school man- 
agement. 

Penmanship, school management, re- 
view of grammar. 

Sociology, hygiene, sanitation, sclioul 
management, school law, electives. 

OrganitatitMi of mothers' clubs, applied 
art. 

Hygiene, sociology, motbeni’ meetings. 

-Rhythmics, parliamentary drill, ethics, 
social institu lions, sociology, hy- 
giene. ^ 

Bible, history of art. 

Modem drama, history of art. 

Science, hygiene. 

Language, literature, school gardening. 

Manual training, domesllo science, 
wnmaLmilUp, sociology, reading. 

Mathematics, language, phyaimogy. 
bygtene. 

Hygiene. 


Kthke. EngHsb, hygiene. 

Manual training, reading, methods 
(grammar, arltnmetlc, bistoty, geog- 
raphy), hygiene, industrial occupa- 
tions. 

Physiology, hygiene, seboo) marr^e- 
>nenC, methods (grammar, i^ith- 
metlo, history, geomphy), garden- 
ing, home nursing, Ln^lsn. * ^ 
Study of Dante, educational reformeb. 

Oral expreaslon, sociology, biology^ 
neurology. \ 

Leetum on school hygiene and sanita-X 
tlon, library reference work, oompo^i- \ 
tion, eipreeelon. - 

Rhetoric, BOciolog^^eleoUTes. 




^ ^ i— wp— ipi— 

;.' Y3 JgJTnEROABTOW CTAIHlJa BOHOOia. ' 

^ titiD be^«ftteilbti^ with comai iaxhild 0bady>v^^i^ix4iogy and'be tccwdited in 
nchcoozM. .tf ^ ^ 

■ it dmld advocate an organkadoti of work by which aome aobjecta— * 

psychology, acience, Engilah, etc. — can be studied intenalvely with aeveAl recita- 
.tiooS % week, and others— art, physical training, manual eipweBion, and music— 
extended over a longer period of time with lees freqtieut redtations. 

' 5. That the cooimittee riiould advocate a school day of not n^ore than four periode 
olxecitadQXi work in subjects that require an hq ur y m ore of preparation; or of two 
periods of recitation work when students ^Btfe^dce teaching, a morning's 
p«tice being conadered |he equivalent of ^ JHpku periods, even though it may 
mnmme more time. ' 

<T. That the committee ^ould suggest the amount .of work in the different subjects 
during the course, but leave the exact amount each year and the place of each in the 
course to the individual school or training teacher. 

7. That it should" advocate the use of general educational tonus for coursee when 
advisable, instead of specific oneS Lntdligible to kindergartners only. % 

S. That the committee should advocate an increase in the len^ of the kinder- 
garten course eventually, but that it should direct its first efforts to the making of a 
more efficient two-year course by suggesting a better balance between the different 
phases that constitute it, and a better organization of the related subjects as parts of an 
organic ^ole. In the meantime^the commiCtee should formulate a tentative three- 
year course to be discussed in the near future, and {>reeented as soon as conditions 
wunant ", 


In addition to these points the committee adopted the following 
entrance requirements suggested by the Committee of Nineteen: 

1. It is univfflsally conceded that an applicant for admission into a kindergarten 
training school ffiould have completed her eighteenth year. 

2. A diploma from an accredited high school is generally required. Kindergarten 
training schools are advancing to the rank of colleges. 

. 3. The applicant should possqas general culture, fine character, ahd native ability. 
She rixofold, in Edition to these qualifications, have a sympathetic attitude toward 
children. 

4. A degree of musicai ability or Endowment and fundamental training in music 
is desbuble and is required,in the best training schools. 

6. A physician's certificate of good health is required. mmmmm 


to Bttitsr thft aabjsct, uU the nombtf of hoars ^n>ofaitod for the pnpentkn of thet subject. Coooen- 
tnikm of atttttlon k obtatoed bytthe noUutioii of the n«ed of a tabject tn mind. 

It b that this rsduotlon of practioe teadhlng brines us into ote unUonnity with the other grades 
of adTSpOid school work; but If ws have eitabUriMd a more vital way of preparing a young woman (or 
thaproMon of teaching, Shan ws gin it up becaoee others hate not kept paoa with It? • , 

Almort sn wqMTtDtmdmta writing to eng^e a Undergarteo teacher sttpolate that ehe shall bo an *'«xpe- 
r%iood.’^taaChw,ShowfogthehrsoognltknofthaTaIuaofmudirsaloQntaet^^ Onaoan 

^osnaatad«rtwhohaBhad(ifiy<»ayearofteaefai]%aa“ediiMDoad”tea(te. Ib^a the average 
JihM^tMidmtsstlinates that a teacher does not arrtn at fan effldmey under foor or fin years of axpe- 
rlMoa .Hcwthmoiae|mbaphusdtnaposUkmofreqponBn>lUtyorvwawhateroamfanofbhDdnn with 
oMs|yomy«^wM 

AmUher leebi^ -4*1. ^ ^ pmlesiinn 

le a nnnetan t appeal iothoaitiritkns and symnathlee of theydong tsaofaar, 
^Aas^dMUMTooMfiM any tostboolc or theorstioal work. And sorely wo who advoeata tbs newer 
htj^odnoaM ^ httiM ram na^ 

s m at ln a mthi Uthwa la my dioabt of thli, tha prasmt Xmropoia war would oaoaathadoabt to 
;TMwo aald ttjpra 1 h«^ 


M stiniaomoe oftharlRht motfiertiiibf litUa ohfldiwL 


enaoMTO 

The committee abo adopted a rotation that an additional bulletin 
on kindergarten truning be propared in the near fatnie, which »tinnl<t 
contain Beveral suggested courses, suph as : 

A two-yeir coarse for public nonn&l echoed. 

A twxvyetr course for private nonmd echods. 

A three-year Idiulergarten couise. 

A three-year kindergarten-primary course. 

A college kmdeegarteii course. 

A Id&der^srten and home^naking coarse. 

TWO-YBAR COURSB Of DETAIL. 

« 

Length , — 36 weeks a year, 6 days a week, 4 periods a day, 45 to 50 
minutes a period. Total number of petiods, 1,440. 

If it is desired to state this in terms of credits, it would be as 
follows: 

1 ,440 hours — 20 credits. 

A whole credit — 72 hours' woiIl 
A half credit — 36 hours' work. • . • 

A quarter credit — 18 houis’ work. ^ . 

It should be noted that some univeiBitiee will credit nothing under 
. 36 hours. 

In accordance with paragraph 7' above (p. 52), it has been agreed 
that the term ^'student teaching” shall be used to indicate practice 
work;. ”kindei;garten manual activities,” gifts and oocupations; and 
^kindergarten curriculum/' program work. 

OUTUKB or CoUBfiB. 

• Ssosem L BTtmENT TBACHXKO AND OBSERVATI^OK. 


5 

ti 


” 8ob)«A 

Boon. 

Ondtta. 

f. 

SUffBttod ttSM. * 

Stndsnt tMSilQf 

s s 

{ fi 

(0 

Ssmd MOMltt, fint TMT. 
Pint MiDMtor, aeoood t*v. 
mrst MtBMter, fliwt tmt. 
\6Moad MSMter, «oood y«sr. 

OlMtr?StiQn.\..’r 

StodonttMohlnf Snflnrtpwt«.....» 


^ Cndited oAder fOMrml or khKbrfutn cdoostko. 
SsentBf X GEZ^BAL EDUCATION. 


I 


TitooMm d odoostloo 

BduoftUflo^MQlMlocy snd ehfld sMy 

88 
Ha 
. 88 

■1 

Pxsiumbty fliBt jMT. 
nratyMT. 


Ssoond jmt mcaaA mamtat* 

BactBm a K&an&OABTEK XDUGAHOK V 

*■ 

^ EbkdiifMD DSPoal setliitiw 

■ OimiB 

108 

a 

i 

'i 

ffea and MosDd 7MBL , 
Sssoad jur. ^ 

Osodobliini..... 

mDdggsrtmprittr^jOMtidni^^ 

«... 



Ml 1- ■ P.- 

nsAu nr Knniniuixivtnkinro. 




Staten 4. Sdatid pnfm$ioml *uhjteb.—Tb» cwanittoa dow not fa « 
outUnelitetliU to indicate in much detaU the work in th«6atabj«cia. It otters only . 
a lev explanations end, raggeetiais. In die arts it is Suggested that the wirt will be 
broader if the subject cover two phases; first, the study £os the sake of petetmal power 
and appreciation and also tedmique; second, its use in the applied art of 
Nature et^y is listed under the head of nrtnial science. It Aould be given a 
oughly scientific foundation and mnat be given a thcroi^hly 

game; and physical training should, if possible, extaidthrougLmt the two years 1 ^ - 

the same double aspect of the subject should be preserved here. 

It might be well if the games were given in connection with physical tralnii«; 
thus avoiding a scattering .of subjects and indicatuig to the itudmit the relation be- 
tween them. It is suggeetod thM scmie w«k for use in plajrgionnds might be given 
and a discussion and consideration of the planning, equipment, and ^rparatas for a 
playground for very young 

The course in cl^d and school hygiene should be made as practicable as poafbk^ 
giving the genetic point of view and taking up many of the phaaee of eoclal wdhoe 
work, which gives so much value to die relation between the school the 
munity. 

With to primary methods^ it is not the aim of the oommittoe to give to the 
student trai ii i n g which fits her to be a primary teacher; but it is haportant *>*** At 
ahoold have some work whidh develops a aenee of perspective and a little experienoo 

with chlldrw in the grade just above that which she expects to teach; so thatdiecon* 
traet and wider knowledge may contribute to a more intelligent development of Iha 
children of kindergarten age. 

Suff^e$Ud tat and rrftrenoe 6oohf.— The following list is compiled from 12 lists Mat • 

in by committee memben. The books named are thoee used by the hugest number. 


PSTtholocy tod CUld Btodr: 

Ptydiokicx. 

P»yd»k)cy. Rritfer Oimm. 

FnwUmwtib of Gblkl Stody. XIrkpoMdt 
Ibo lndlrldoal in the Maktnc. SIrkpairkk, 
GrowUi and Bdnoatton. T'pUr, 

Bdnnttak by Plays and Oamaa. Jchum. 
Entma andthaCbOd. (krmmn, 

Qaoiral Education: 

*n>a gdnoatfanal Proosw. Boffkf, 
fha Nonnal CBifId ai^ Primary Ednoatlon. 
OmcU. 

BowWaTUnk. Eeww. 

Hm Qifld and tba Oonioahim. 
tha 9ehool and Boelaty. J>m«y. 

KtedMiartMi Sdneatkci: 

Tba IfotlMT Flays. pyoAtL . 

Tba SdDoatloo of Man. jyoM. 
'Ftdapifloit^lhaEladwisrtwi. *FrvM. 
Kdpo a tton by Dare topm mt. Jrmkt 
Lattm to a llottMr. Mkm, 

TbaXtedwpitm. , 

rroital’iXdiiostiaaalUwSv P. £. JliJU.. 


Bto d w jptm T*lTtfiiTkrn- 
A StndyofCbUdifstaeL Arriiaa, 
Expvlratal 8tDdlM in JUndaputm Xdiaa- 
tfcm. ( TmAtn Cbap* JUconL)* 

History of Sdnoadoo: , 

BriafOoorMlntbsHlrtoryofSdiioatkn. Jfte* 
ro*. 

(^anctaf OOneapOom of SdDoatte CM6wb;' 
TbaKtadwiartaitnAiiMriaanXdDdatioQ. 
diwa ft ir . 

OaovalSohlmtB: 

Art" 

TbaPtM and iDdostrial AililnlhaBlMami< 
aryflobooL SmU. 

, Mnslo- ^ 

Sdneatkm Tbraotfi Mnalo. PbnwwordL 
Utwatnra-^ 

litvstora in Xb$ Skmantary 
CSslodfc. 

Howto tan Storla. g. aHryMU. 

^ Natora Study — 

* Nator^ Study. ShBa. 

Natora Study and Lttk HU^ 


XV. IDBAIS IS XISDSBOABTIS XBilllSO. 


*T *nrt TTf TT^m nf fin Tnt> MUsel r>i<^ tai im | 



In addition to ''Standards^ of £ntxanoa Boqniifomeiits’^ and 
“StandMasf^CoanjM.frfStady’’ that have b^eb presented, VStaa^. 
•zdsrih.XdeabV' uiideriyiDt the eounee 
irorthjr 


> 


; S^' - KUTDIBllABTlir TMIKOSQ iOHQaU&2^ 

^ Not t3>e UndtitgBrtm teo^que ftl<me is important, but also that 
training for social work whioh*win influence the home and community 
Ifle of xnothm and ohildreu. Special studies and lectures should be 
given which will assist students in the organization and conduct of 
mothers’ dubs and parents’ meetings and will enable them to become 
efficient social workers in their communities. 

Since the kindergarten is an integral part of the whole of educa- 
tion, the kindergarten training school should give knowledge of the 
best for which the primaiy school stands. It' should define the 
influence which the kindergarten principles and practices should 
exercise upon elementary school work. 

The kindeigarten agencies, the song, games, story, creative self- 
expre^on through handwork, have become firmly established in the 
primary schooL Too often, however, these agencies have been used 
wi&out the insight into the educational principles th§y illustrate. 

To establish organized connection between the kindergarten and 
the elementary grade, it is imperative that the connection be made 
by persons familiar with the best practice of the kindergarten and 
the best practice of the elementary grade, and thoroughly cognizant 
of the educational principles imderlying these respective practices. 

■ ^^The teacher is an educator, not merely an instructor.” * 

Individual development of body, mind, and Character of students 
should be earnestly sought, as well as the endeavor to a<^uire a 
standard course pf study. Training must be given for responsibility, 
adaptability, efiiciency in new situations, and initiative. 

Homes for students have been opened in connection with 
training schools, where the work and social responsibilities are taken 
up. as a part of the daily training for individual development of the 
young women. 

Mmiy training schook are applying m their work with stwjente 
the kindergarten principles and methods, aUowing the student to . 
discover these rather than to take so much upon authority, as has 
frequentty been done in the past. If students see these principles 
in the nature of the developing child as well as in the rYoebejian 
. books, they will recognize the value of the auth6ritj. 

To develop a wise, independent judgment of values, for instance, 

‘ in eongB, games, ^etoriesj etc., npt only in school work but outside of 
. school hours) is^ w ability wUoh students should acquire. 

, The devek)pment of ^ rdigious lifp of the studmts should also 
reoeiy^ attentmn equal to that in any good college. 

The kmderip^^ course, to be successful, must develop estiva 
srif-aotivity in 

/^1^'sU^atdisi^ the Cbnumtt^ of Nmeteen agrae that 

ifw vhn stodUj^'by aU, oeriain IcmottiliB 

iritt tneliiiak 


1 






” ' .JJ f . . ."' ' H WJVT 

wmAxM Ts mmmsBAsum TBinmro. Ji|T^ 

personality and soholatship attained, the real vork of awakeaiing 
the spirit has only begun. The spiritual significanoe of the work 
must be deepened by. the elimination of all that is caprioiotis, senti- 
mental, and superficial. 

To dsTelop insight and impart vitality, now that the pioneer days 
are over, is the greatest task of the modem training'school. 


The following statemente^were presented by several members of 
the Committee of Nineteen at a meeting held in Cinoinnati February 




25, 1915, and are included ii^ this report: 


\ 


V 


Outline or Ideals Fundamental in Work of Tbainino Class. 


& 

i 


(By Ura. Aijcx H. PimfiM, fannsly prinoipeil of the training eobod of the Froehel Klndcrsiwtm 

eiatidi, Chloaga) 

Two points of view: ' 

(а) Personal development of student as to chaiacter, and along linM of the study 

and love of art, science, literature, etc., as well as her, cap^ty for home- 

{naking. 

(б) Such training as shall strengthen and develop a >rise and.loving attitude toward 

children, which always reacts most favorably on the student’s own personality. 

This must include— j 

(1) A^tnie respect for child nature and study of child’s individuality; 

(2) Attention to the variations in child nature; 

(3) Analysis of child’s tendencies; 

(4) Comparative study of groups of children; 

(5) Some knowledge of the children’s home environment; 

(6) . A balanced judgment of their manifeetatiozjK * 

All of this implies much personal contact with children while the student is in 
training, ^eorizing and psYchologizing, however good, are not sufficient. The 
training school diould provide for concrete, thouf^ necessarily condensed, experience 
in all these points. This implies a training in personal responsibility, yh ic h kt 
lacking in the average young woman recently graduated from the high school (as well 
as in those who come from some homes of the prmntday). It implies training in 
efficient adaptability to the situations in which the student may find herself. It 
implies an immediate and practical use of class study in psychology, now pertiaps 
, for the first time reduced to a wor^ng basis. 

Other means of training in responsibility and efficiency lie in the homely daily 
duties of the kindergarten, vis, caring for ventilation and neatness of the rooni, over- 
si^t of the children’s personal habits, laws <d hygiene, etc., caring for the material 
and. teaching the childi^ to be reeponsibie for it; anention to ti™* divisions for 
work and play, etc. 

This implies oversi^t by the training teacher^of the student's choice of song, story, 
pictoies, gamesf material selectisd outside of Um ordinary tools of the kindeigaiten, 
She should have such comparative experience now, iriule she is under guidanoe, as 
will make for a wise, and independent judgment of values, that may not be led 
astmy. by all that comes to her ^m the pte« and other souzces labeled “forthekhid^ 
garten." It im^dlea that dbe have a love for and some knowledge of hatosa'a lawa^ 
in Older to guide the diildm in their, woric withaseda, gudening, care of anah domaa- 
tic anhuaJs as may |t^ brought to them, etc. It impliw an.^illty to laafQw child^ 
inters in nature material^, aa well as in jfdotote, sang, slo^;^etc., to Isnnsb; 
an abiU^ to ludd him to hia be^.in iHiatever he is doL^, widmut lnteatoi% 


\ 
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« .too.BiQch^'Widk iltonteoeoits efiart to ”vt^ hla own problMU, for hli 

j^idiy* tivi> cnrionty aho u ld be led to repitce itaelf by e hi gh«y pfoceai irtiich 

ii| etili BoniuJly phii4ii¥^ , 

Tbt tniiiiiig (dioOl miut alA> consider to some extent the queftion **after kinder- 
gMrtdn, erfantT’* ..Therefore the student dioold have some knoidedge of the beet thet 
tile etoentuy school eUnds tor to-dny, thst children leeving the kindergarten may 
notihul thetnselvea strangen in a stran^ land. The training student tiiould be made 
to feel that the kindergarten is but part cf a larger ^ole, and that its isolation means 
weakness if not death. 

,Onr tiudent is a abcial being as well as an individual, therefore all the vital quee- 
tiona of life are to be, or are now, hers, and she should have help in the art of living 
with her fellows. To this end a “Student’s home” seems to be almost a necessary 
adjunct to a training echodl. Out of this closer life with her fellow students will come 
leywms that can not be set down in any cuniculuzn — friendships which vitally affect 
character few better, for worse, and many lessons in human nature, in home problems, 
in nil'govenuneat, etc. 

Kotiidng has been said definitely about the student’s spiritual growth, but if aXi 
^'religion has relation to life, and the life of religion is to do good,” we have a rig^t 
lo believe that the guiding, controlling, ri^t motive of the student in all that has 
•been suggested is the center, the epring from which the higher life may flow. 

Here is ediere the personal human contact between training teacher and student 
majr make) or mar, development. It means a course of study and action in which a 
stranger may not meddle, and yet the “motive” is what gives strength and poise to 
every human soul. 

8och, in brief, are the ideals far which we tiiould stand, knowing well that every 
truth which we inculcate, ifepoken with a ri^t motive at the hevt of it, will * ^remain 
and like the ’mist which went up from the earth ’ will fedl again and water the whole 
face ^the ground.” 

Inxaxs or Kixi>s&oabtek Tbainino Sokoou. 

(By LOCT WnasiocK, Frtadpal of th« WlMdflok Elndtcgartan TmtttlDc School, BottOD, ICan.) 

Aivtnmfnsnt.— The ^kindergarten training school should be Suitably housed in 
‘ U|^t, airy rooms, with appropriate pictures upon the walla, and other remindas ol 
tiie ideals which govern the work with the children. Pleasant aunoundings help in 
the social atmosphere the school, and hf ve an effect in determining its efficiency. 

; V il. Number$,~~A Urge training school offers the stimulus of numbers. It makes 
pomdble a more perfect democracy. It prevents provinciaUsm by bringing students 
Into contact with nmily others, oftw from different parts of the country. The horizon 
'fi eedi Is widened, and the life of each individual student enriched by interchange of 
ideai and contact with dlfformit personalities. « The kige school secures more seprit 
tie corps and enthusieem. 

.Pbcttlfy.— Ihe fecnlty of a training school should be suflflcienUy large to secure 
hidividual attention lor each student. 

. ; •^eire ahmild be an eq>srt teacher in all department and a rpecial teacher for 
jpmmal edu cati onal aobje^ such as peychology, history of education, and prinolpleo 
tifedtkition,. .. 

i^^edil teacto tor aratic, art, handwortt, games, and stories should be provided. 

of practiceihould follow csze^ytiie work of eachstudentai^beable 



'^ttcational fmd ipficiid sob^to atii^ mrationdd, as 








Ewry Khool oww ita stadanta the oppcrtuolty to become thonm^y ecqneinted 
with theee Frwbelk& agenciee. ^ 

Other nukteriab may be studied and need, and the student shoxild become sufkiently 
indej^dent in her t h i nking to be able to choose thoee best adapted to meet her own 
condidona aa the future may develop them. 

fionm cultural subject, as literature or ethics, should make a part of the curriculum 
in. order that doors may be opened into a larger life and the students may have help 
in their own t hink i ng and a treasury from which to draw. % 

V . sbo^d becorrelated with psychology and the obeerva- 
tion of the junior year. The observation should begin with the opening of the course 
and continue throu^out the year for at least two or three days a week. 

The scientific attitude gives the desire to know. * Knowledge leads to understanding 
and undenrtanding means sympathy; hence the scientific attitude toward child life. 

The ideal for the observation Is living with the children according to fVoebel^a 
motto. 

The student should be allowed to participate in the games and to became a part of 
the kindei^arton life without taking any direct teaching. 

VI. jlim. — ^The students in the kindergarten training school, as well as the children 
in the kindergarten, have a right to the life that now is. They have a right to the 
normal relation of life.during the two years of training. 

No drill, no preparation for dreaded examinations, should take the place of the 
normal ihtereet in studies and in <!!hild life, which will make an earnest, thorou^, and 
enthuaintic teacher and alovable woman. « 

The school is society, and the student in training Is already a member of socle^. A 
part of her traini ng is to equip her to meet all the relationships whlclT naturally claim 
her. She should be from ^e first in sympathetic cooperation with her fellow students 
and teachers. 

T^e curriculum should not be so crowded aa to make all social inUreoume impossible 
dtfring the time of training. 

The kindergartner comes into closer relation with the families of the neij^boriiood 
thp any other person; therefore, she is a social worker. 

tale training couise should include a study of sociology, of community problems, of 
child-welfare agencies and racial ps 3 ^hology, so thaTlhe student on giiduation may 
find herself not only perfected in the technique of the system, but ready to meet the 
de man ds that will be made upon her in her neighborhood work. 


1. By means of cultivating personalities.. 

S. The highest standard of civilization lihould be incorporated in the curriculum,, 
such os philioeophies, history, science, literature, art, etc. 

3. Cuiricolum should be based on spiritual interpretation of life. 

(a) Life itself Is the expression of ^irit. 

(ft) Means to the above end; ethics practically demonstrated os well as BtalUed; 

a student resident home to embody the above. 

(e) Special coarse In home-makii^. 

4. Apply concretely ideals in student woric through social relations. f ; 

(a) Thrcpigh sympathetic and emotional channels. 

(ft) Ihfe^ectoal development in relation to curriculum and ethical We. 

(s) Training of iriU by ^Utiotlon cl self activity in piac 
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1. By n w E iiH of fine pononalities boliovio^ in ideak and ertandards working for them 

along concrete lines. 

2. Conataat aim, the devrfopment of character for the sake of life; and the relation of 

the human beings to the Unseen. 

3. Presentation of ideals. 

(а) Through actual experiences. 

(б) Through all means oSered by the kdndezgarten (**doing”) music, art, lit- 

erature, technical materials, etc. 

(c) The interpretation of all means for the above ends with distinct emphasis 
on “feeling, thinking, willing ’’ for social good. 

InsAie Impusd in StAkdards op Kindbeoasten Trainino. 

(By Auc^E. Frns, Principal, School of Elndeifartan Edocatlon, Pratt Institute, BrooUyn, N. Y.) 

* # 

In the training of the kindevgartner, or child oducatw, Proebelian educational 

ideals rfiould take precedence. They should be taken into consideration in arranging 
the curriculum, in determining the relation of subject to subject and in the order in 
which experiences are given to the student. 

The kindeigartnm* is to become an educator, not merely an instructor, and should 
experience -the mea n i n g of self-education and self-knowledge. She should have, 
hi as posmble, first-hand experiences of life prior to theorizing about them. The pla^ 
of the training school diould be such that it may fumirii oppartunltiee for Aiwniming 
re^naibilitiee, for fulfilling duties, for taking the initiative, for self-government, 
lor meeting new problems, and for culture and general efficiency. Wherever possible, 
hemes riiould be opened in connection with the training school, so that students 
may in this way have some experiences of home mAlHng and keeping, and of social 
w^poMibUities, and learn to adapt themselves to each others’ differing ideals of living. 

As the field of the kindergartner is a wide one, covering work with mothers as well 
as chUdroD, of all races, classes, and creeds, some general sooiologicafAutlook’ifl imper- 
ative. The student must become familiar with existing conditions of life in the 
homes of htw diUdren , and with the modem agencies for the betterment and education 
of these people. Lectures on relaisd topics, and opportunities to visit settlements, 
institutions, and schools diould be given to all student kindeigartners. 

The varying physical conditions found in children of kindergarten age, hjgether 
with the prevalence of contagious diseases, make it important for provision to be made 
for students to become acquainted with normal physical standards and the teets for 
detennining them. Therefore, observation of children in any way departing from the 
normal riiould be made, and some training given in . making teets of individuals, w 
that ncumal conditions may be recognized and sustained. 

The agencies to creative self-expresedon of the students should be the excuradons, 
pl^ games and Aythms) songs, stories, gifts, and occupatidna of the kindeigarteni 
together with such knowledge of their wi4er i 4 >pUcation in music, art, science, and 
Bterature as may bo necessary to increase the students' appieciation and culture. 

As the ^k of the kindetgartner rests upon an understanding of nature and her 
poce^ it fo .of paramount importance that she be placed at some time during her 
eotnse inan environment th^ will enable her to come in sympathetic touch with all 
jAsses of life in nature. espedaUy through participating in Ae nurture of plants and 

Aaimali. The next atop which natui^yfolfowifo this gained power of observation 

Mid nu rtutw tiioafened to riiildnn. Students should have ample opportunity to 
observe ^ phSM of child lile, enpedaUy.maniferiations of individual children, and * 
to become re^wnsaOe lor thdU phyric^ 

tew to children is what sustains kthdesgertner tiuxmgh tto patieipt 
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neceflvy to nmtiue^ yet only tfaioog^h the following of piindpleo can she hope to make 
her work truly educative. A sympathetic attitude is the basis for understanding, but 
is not enough; riie must be guided by definite educational principles. Thm she will 
find in Froebel’s writings, in modem child study, and psychology. 

The aim of the kindergarten training is the harmonious development of body 
mind in relation to the soul. Spiritual ideas must be placed before the student; she 
must become aware of the fact that these can be realised in life, and that only thoee 
t h i n g s are worth while which have eternal value. g 

the kindergarten is to become an integral part of toe whole ot education, the 
training schools for Idadeigartners should give de^te knowledge as to the of the 
primary school, its methods and means, and the possible relation it bean to the kindei^ 
garten. Students should see how the educational principles at work in the kindergar- 
ten may be further defined and carried out as the child’s, education advances in the 
school. They should see that, as mutual understanding of principle comes to kinder- 
prtner and tether alike, antagonisms cease, and that they then will find thomselves 
in company with the many others who are striving for the eternal goal of truth. 

While this broader aspect of Idndeigarten education is an ideal that may not be 
immediately realized, it is in accordance with those principles enunciated by Fred- 
erick Frwbel 75 years ago. With renewed insight into the ne^ of humanity that 
modem life shows us, we can not expect to train its leaders of education in a short time; 
th^dfore, two years would hardly suffice for realization of these ideals in the training 
of the kindeigartner. 


(By Nnri C, VAirorvALiw, Head Klnd«r*art«ij D«partm«it^St8t6 Normal School, Ufiwaokw, Wto.) 

If the conception of education which the kindgrgartdii embodies is to be realized 
tough its work, the kindergarten training teacher must be guided by certain ideals 
in organizing and carrying out a course for the training of kindergartuerB. Since the 
right kind of kindergarten work requires certaid mbom qualities, the training teacher 
ahoidd encour^ only young women of earnest purpose, natural adaptation to little 
children, go<^ mtellectual insight, and musical and artistic ability to enter'the course. 

Because the demands of work with little children are varied, the course must pro- 
vide for the different lands of demands. The student requires knowledge along 
several lines as the basis for her work. She needs to gain an insight into the child’s 
progressive development and the educational needs to whifch that development gives 
rise. She needs an acqu^tance with the instrumentaUties of education approp^te 
to the different stages, and the methods of using them effectively. She n^eds a knowl- 
edge of nature, of art, of music, and of literature, since these are agencies for the child’s 
development in the home, the kindergarten and the school alike. To pve the prospec- 
tive kindeigartoer the knowledge to make her work intelligent in these and other lines 
must therefore be one of the training teacher’s'ideals. 

If the kindergarten course is properiy wganized, however, this knowledge will have 
been acquired as a means to an end, that of using it to further children’s dev^opment. 

The course must therefore provide opportunity for experience with children of differ- 
ent types and ages, in the different phases of kindeigarten woA, and under sufficient 
guidance, to insure success. To lead young women to succees in furthering children’s 
development is to lead them to the evolution and mastery of their own souls, a r^t 
often bought with a price by both s^dents and training teacher. To b^ing about the 
development in students that will eifable their wwk with children to reach the plane 
of ait is another of the training teacher's ideals. 

To give the prospective kindergartner toe command of hqr own lemurces will 

i .. «n*^hsrtozeatotheideaboftoekmdergartmiinafabdcgrsefatoac<ximidiahU^ t 
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*Na 3. State school systems: Legislation and ludklal dedsfama relating to pubUo education, Oct 1, 1904; 
to Oct. 1, 19W1. Edward C. KUlott. 16 eta. 
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^0.3. Training courses for rural teachers. A. g. Monahan and R. H. Wright. 6cts. 

•No. A The taachlng of modem languages In the United States. Charles H. naodschhi. 16cfc. 

♦No, 4. Present standards of higher education In the United States. George E. MacLeon, 20 ota. 
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♦Na A Agricultural Instruction In high schools.' C.H. Robison and?.’ B. Jenks. lOcta. 

♦No, 7. College entrance requlremente. Clarenoe D. Kln^y. 16 cts. 

♦Na A The status of rural education In the United States. A. C. Monahan, is cts. 
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•Na 3A The Georgia club at the State Normal School, Athena, Qa., for the study of rural sociology. E. C 
% Branson. 10 eta. 
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Na S7, Monthly record of current odoostlonal publications, October, 1913. 

♦Na SA Boonomjvof time in education, lo cte. 

. •Na 40, The raoripmliedschotrf playground- Henry 8 . Curtb. lOcts. 

♦No. 41. The reorganhaUon of saoondnry educktiou. lo eta. « ‘ 
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Monthly reoord of current edacatlonilptibllOAtlons, Fhbnury, 1914. 

The Khool end the start In life. Meyer Bloomfleld. 

The folk hlfh schools of Dezune^ L. L. Ftknd. 

Klndergazt^ In the United States. 

Months reoord d current educational publications, March, 1914. 

TheMasaachusettshome-prolectpUuofTocatianalagiiculturaleducstion. K. W.SUnudn. idcts. 
Monthly record of current educating pubHcatlons, April, 1014. 

Physical growth and school progress. B.T. Baldwin. 

Monthly record of current educational publications, May, 1914. 5 cu. 

Hural schoolhouses and grounds. F. B . Dreselar. 50 cts. 

Present status of drawing and art In the elem(t‘*ary and secondary schools of the Unltdd States. 

Royal B. Famum. 

Vocational guidance. 

Monthly record of current educational pubUoatlons. Index. 

The tangible rewards of teaching. James C. Boykin and Roberta King. 

Sanitary survey of the schools of Orange County, Va. Roy K. Flannagan. / 

Thepubllc school system of Gary, Ind. William P. Burrb. 15 cts. 

University extension In the UnltM States- txwls E. Reber. 

The rural school and bookwmm disease. J. A. Ferrell. ^ 

Monthly record of current educational publications, September, 1914. 

The Danish folk high schools. H. W. Foght 
Some tradaschools in Europe. Frank L. Glynn. 

Danish elementary rural schools. H. W. Fo^t. 10 cts. 

Important features in rural school improvement, w. T. Ilodges. 

Monthly record of current educational publications, October, 1914. 

Agricultural teaching. 15 cts. 

The Montessorl method and the kindergarten. Elisabeth IlaniBGEi. 

The kindergarten in benevolent Institutions. 

Consolidation of rural schools and transportation of pupQs at public expeoae. A. C. Monahan. 

25 cts. . ’ ’ 

Report on the work of the Bureau of Education for the natives of Alaska. 25 cts. 

Bibliography of the relatl(ui of secondary schools to higher education. R. L. Walkley. 

Music in the public schools. Will Earhart. 

Library instruction in univenltles, colleges, and normal schools. Henry R. Evans. 
Tbetrainingof teachers in England, Scotland, and Germany. C^lesH. Judd. 10 cts. 
Education for the home-Part I. General statement. B. R. Andrews. 

Education for the home-Part II. State legislation, eebooW, agencies. B. R. Andrews. 30 oto. 
Education for the home— Part III. Colleges and universities. ^ R. Andrews. 

Education for the home-Part IV. Bibliography, list of schools. Bt R. Andrews. 10 eta. 

Care of the health of boys In Girard College, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Monthly record of current educational publications, November, 1914. 

Hoathly reoord of current edncatlonal publications, December, 1914. 

Educational dlreotory, 1914*15. ‘ 20 cts. - ‘ 

County-unit organlcatlon for the administration of rural eoho(ds. A. C. Monahaa, 

Cufficula in mathematics. J. C. Brown. lOcts. * « 

School savings banks. Mrs. Sara L. Oberb<dtter. ^ cU. ' 

City training schools for teach^. Frank A. Manny. 

The educational museum of the St. Louis public schools. C. G. Rathman. 

Efflelenoy and preparaUon of rural-school teachers. H. W. Fcght 
StatbtioB of State unlvenlUea and State colleges. 

1915 . 

*No. L Cooklag In the vocational school. trfaP. 0%e«y. gets. 

No. X Monthly record of ourrenl eduoatfbnal publications, January, 1915. 

. No. X Monthly reoQcd of cunent eduoatlonal publications, Febru^, 191X 
N0.4. ThaheatthcfsobootohlldreiL W. H.Heck. , 

■No. 5. OrganliatlcBi of State departments of edboatlon. A. C. Monahan. 

No. 5. Astody of the ooUsgfls and high sohooli In tbs North Central Aasoolatlon. 
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No. X Rnsent status of the honor system In oou^ps and onlvetslUes. Bird T. BaUwfo. 

No. X Monthly reoord of oortent eduoatlonel pobUoatlons, March, 19JX ' 

No. IX Monthly reoord of oonent educational pabUoaUone, April, 191X ^ * 

No. 11. A stathtloal etody of the iRtbUoaohool aystsiiis of the eouUkem Appeleohlan MaantaliM. Ntf 
naoVtost. ' • 
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